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HENRY HUMPHREY MOORE 


“The Meissonier of Japanese |° 
Subjects”--An American Deaf 
Mute Whe iianks With the 
Best Artists of the Day. 
The distinguishe: artist who is 

the subject of this sketch was born 

in New York in 1844. He was 
deaf from infancy and was placed at 
un early age in the private school of 

Mr. David E. Bartlett, in New York, 

as the best school **+ that time for 

deaf-mutes. Mrs <clett afterwards 
moved the school to Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y., where, for many years he 

maintained. with the help of his 

most lovable wife, an ideal lhome- 
school for deaf children and their 
hearing brothers and sisters. In 
this way, the hearing children 
learned to talk freely with the” deaf 
and to mingle with them in their 
sports, while the deaf learned from 
thew hearing playuates much that 
was of the greatest value to them. 
That Mr. Bartlett must have had 
marked talents as a teacher, appears 
from the fact that out of his little 


school came such successful and 
scholarly men as Mr. Moore, his 
brother, Dr. Gideon E. Moore, Mr. 


Henry J. Haight and the late Henry 
W. Syle. Allowing for their nat- 
ural abilities, high “credit must still 
be given to their “school training. 

Mr. Moore afterwards attended 
the Pennsylvania Institution and 
the American Asylum at Hartford. 

His talent for art showed itself at 
an early age, but at that time the 
only technical training which the 
state schools for the deaf could give 
was in the common mechanical arts, 
and as this part of the course, equally 
with the rest, was compulsory upon 
all pupils, young Moore could learn 
nothing more artistic than the mak- 
ing of ‘shoes. His bent for art was 
so ‘strong that his father placed him 
at New Haven to study perspective 
under Prof. Louis Bail. He con- 
tinned his art studies in San Fran- 
cisco and took a course in anatomy 
in the Medical College of that city, 
under Prof. W. O. Ayres, as a 
foundation for correct drawing of 
the human figure. 

In 1865, while visiting the Yose- 
mite Park in company with the late 
ex-Goy. Stanford, their guide had his 


arm broken in two places by the fall | 


of a tree, while they were fifty miles 
from, ony human habitation. Mr. 
Moore’s knowledge of anatomy en- 
abled him to set the limb, although 


the fractures were of a very difficult | 
nature, so well that on their arrival 
at the neurest civilized settlement, 
the surgeon 
clared, after examination, that the! 
treatment of the case left nothing to 
be done and no room for fault to be 


found. 

In the same year (1865), Mr. | 
Moore went to Europe for more) 
advanced professional study. He 


who was cailed in de-| 


showed already sufficient ability to} 
be accepted as a pupil by the world- 
famous Gerome, and was soon after- | 


;wards admitted to the “ life class” 


in the Eeole des Beanx Arts, under 
Mr. Yvon, obtaining the privilege 
by his success in a competitive exam- | 
ination. For the next three years 
he remained at the Heole des Beaux | 
Arts, working hard and devoting | 
the vacations to careful and loving | 
study of the masterpieces in the| 
great galleries of Europe. 

After leaving Paris, he took up| 
his residence for a time in Spain, 
staying for some months in Seville, 
making studies of the architecture 
and life of the country in that! 
city, the ** marvel” of Spain as the 
Spanish proverb calls it. From | 
Seville he went to Granada, where 
he became intimately 
with the artists Fortuny and Rico. | 
Having become familiar with both | 
the French and the Spanish. lan- 


| 


guages, he mingled freely in the! 
society of this delightful city and 


here he met the beautiful and gra- | 
cious lady who became his wife. 


Belonging to «a family of high 


lineage, even according to the exact- | rics 
ing -standird of Spanish nobility, | brae we, Which was the 
with charms of person and of mind | brother artists. 

which made her universally admired; | choice collection, 
Moore has been a warm and/ unique and of a value which dollars 
husband’s | cannot 


Mrs. 
intelligent admirer of her 
genius and an inspiration to him in 
his highest aims. 


acquainted | —————- 


| 


From Spain he went to Morocco, 
where he resided for two and a half 
years, making his headquarters at 
Taugier, where he became acquainted 
with Mr. Perdicaris, who is well 
known in Trenton. 

The picturesque character of the 


|Moors and of Moorish architecture 


and of the scenery of Morocco, had a 


ir 


SENTINEL. 


A MOORISH 


him, and he 
Moorish fab- 
other brie-a- 
envy of lis 
U nfortunately this 

in some respects 


strong fascination for 
formed a collection of 
metal work «and 


express, was entirely des- 
troved by fire in 1881. 
Wiile in Moroceo, 


|the sobriquet given to him by 
‘leading Freneh art critic “T) 


Arnold 


above, 


his enthusiasm |storage-warehonse 


for his art on one occasion neas, 
cost him his life. It was during 4) 
Mohammedan feast, which the Mohr ¥ 
celebraie with their wild * powe 
play,” when Moore, having somewhs 
rashly ventured into the ‘crowd, Waid 
attracted by the strong. fierce couy | 
tenance of a mountain chief, an: 
taking out pencil and paper began t tf 
sketch the face. The chief ah 
sight of the artist at work and 4)! 
once leveled his gun at him ajc! 
fired, Luckily the attendant, who) 
the Shereef of Morocco had aj 
= to wait on Mr. Moore, pulle: 
him back so that the bullet only! 
grazed his nead, and then hurrics 
him toa place of safety. | 
During the years 1880-81, hel 
travelled extensively in Japan, ai 
gave himself to patient and sympe- 
thetic study of Japanese art ai 
Japanese life, 
More than any other Europe: 
artist, he seems to have comp 
hended the working methods ai 
the habits of thought of this wo) 
derful people. and fairly desery 


RPoEas 


Meissonier of Japanese subjects.” 
Mr. Moore preceded Sir Edwis 
in his admiration of Ja 
anese politeness, which he conside: 
the most perfect to be found « 
earth, and he made a study of th @ 
intricate Japanese ceremonial, whic! 7 
he says is like the elaborate ritual o 7 


‘some formal religion — apparent 


meaningless to an uninitiated ob 
server, but beautiful and instruetir< 
to one who has learned its inner si: 
nificance, 

In 1881, Mr. Mcore returned 
New York to find that, as state 
his priceless collection 
paintings and objects of art hee 
perished in the burning of the grew 
on Fourth Ave 
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and of eabah 


circumstances, he said: *‘ Those 
ictures were in my early manner 
yhich I have replaced with a bet- 
er.” Among the paintings thus 
estroyed, was the ‘‘ Almeh,” which 


A JAPANESE CORNER. 


eceived a medal at the Centennial 
Exposition and was named on the 
irst list of awards, ‘The New York 
Nation pronounced this ‘* the finest 
piece of coloring produced by any. 
American artist.” ‘The subject was 
Moorish dancing - girl, lightly 
fraped, performing in the Court of 
he Lions in the Alhambra. 

Since 1881, Mr. Moore has re- 
jided continuously in Paris, where 
his studio, No, 37 Rue Ampere, is 
vell-known to and is frequented by 
eonnoisseurs and the leading French 
rtists, most of whom are his warm 
personal friends. His specialty is, 
s has been hinted, Japanese life and 
Beenery, and his later works are in 
yeneral of smaller size and worked 
put with more elaboration of detail 
han his earlier works were. 

_ Mr. Moore is less known in Amer- 
ica than many other artists of less 
merit, owing to the fact that his 
pictures are so eagerly sought after, 
most of them being painted to fill 


= ii; 
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orders, that his work is seldom seen 
in exhibitions, though he occasionally 
sends a small piece to 
Gallery, London, the Royal Acade- 
at Keswick, the Salons of Paris, 


Grosvenor | for the character and artistic power 


ual to that |sends will be ‘‘on the line,” and 
on In simi-|attracts high praise from connois- 


seurs and brother artists of the high- 
est rank, Among his more note- 
worthy recent pictures are “A 
Garden Party in the Court of the 
Lions, Alhambra,” ‘ Blindman’s 
Buff,” “A Group of Japanese Acro- 
bats,” ‘The Kobo Plavers, ete. 
Many of these have been reproduced 
in the leading art journals of Europe 
and the last named was recently 
illustrated in Harper's Bazar. He 
has also painted many portraits, 
most of which are successful in the 
highest sense—not only as likenesses 
and in point of coloring, but as ex- 
pressing character. 

Mr. Moore lives the typical life of 
the successful artist, <‘ safe from the 
many, cherished by the few,” living 
in and for his work and his particu- 
lar friends, caring little for general 
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methocs, he added to his own style 
something which perhaps no other 
European painter has caught. He 
expresses the charm of Japanese 
decorative art thus: “ A Japanese 
artist introduces a rose into his pict- 
ure, but it is not a rose that you see, 
but the color-shadow of a rose.” 

Mr. Moore was decorated by Queen 
Christine of Spain with the order of 
Charles the Third of Spain, and his 
Spanish title is ‘Caballero de el 
Real y distinguida Orden de Carlos 
Tercero.” The button of officer in 
this order may be noticed in his 
portrait. 

In the following notice, from the 
paper L’Eclatreur de Nice, the critic 
“‘Niceul” in his review of the Salon 
of Nice of 1892, says, in speaking of 
the grand salun : 


‘““There are a hundred canvasses of 


society or for the applause of the| which several are of incontestable merit. 


THE MANDOLIN-PLAYER. 


general public. ‘To any one who has 
a claim upon his acquaintance, how- 
ever, Mr. Mvore is most cordial and 
entertaining. 

He has a remarkable faculty of 


understanding and of forming warm: 


friendships with people of foreign 
race and language. In Spai 
was always. welcome gpo 
to which ey for 4 
admitted. In MO 
who, next to? at 
highly honored person y. — 2 land, 
became a close fri-nd of his, and 
enabled him tos¢2 mach of Moorish 
life, which is, iw general, closely 
guarded from the‘ infidels,” Dur- 
ing his Japanese journeyings, he 
became almost a Japanese. himself 
in his knowledge of and admiration 


of the people of Nippon. ‘The lead- 
ing artists of Japan became his 


ce and other cities. Whatever he) friends, and by close study of their 


sistas imines ondatnt natalensis. 


Ite is neecessary to note, in the first place, 
| —‘A tout seigneur tout honneur’—a picture 


by an American artist, M. Humphrey 
\@Moore, ‘Going to the Pagoda,” admirably 
| treated. The elegant Japanese lady in the 
foreground is-as deliciously painted as the 
child she is regarding, The slightest 
shades (nwances) in this picture, which is 
without doubt the gem of this collection, 
are admirably rendered and the house, 
arising in the background of the court 
that the lady is about to traverse, the 


folis he trees, the tips of which 
app. roofs, and then, further 
in the u ihe tower of the pagoda 
are mary presented. The name, 


‘The Meissonu... of Japanese Art Sub- 
jects,’ which have heard applied to 
Mr. Moore, finds ample justification when, 
after having admired the ‘Going to the 
Pagoda,’ we examine his little picture, 
‘Japanese Woman Tinting her Lips,” 
which shows an equally ravishing touch.” 


a 


The critic of Le Mond: ° legant 
says, on the same subject : 


‘All honor, then, to Sir Humphrey 
Moore, whose picture, ‘Going to the 
Pagoda,’ is a marvel alike of design and 
At the right hand the greyish 


of color. 


ALGERINE ‘‘ BRIC-A-BRAC.” 


tinted Japanese house ; in the background 
the pagoda with red lacquered walls and 
bizzare ornamentation of the roof; on 
every side exotic vegetation, charming in 
tone; and then in the foreground, standing 
out admirably in the full light, a young 
mother and her ot of four or five 
years whose faces ar alive and whose 
brilliant Japanese costumes are exquisite 
in movement and color. ‘It is Fortuny 
and better than Fortuny,’ says the one.— 
‘One would say it was Meissonnier Japan- 
izing,’ says the other. Well, no, it is 
simply Moore, an artist who paints the 
Japanese au Japon. All honor to him! 
$A Re ene ae 
triumphant representative of the new 
school of free America, Jan Van Beers is 
the worthy representative of the artistic 
refinement of our degenerating Europe.” 


[The cuts illustrating Mr. Moore’s 
New York studio in 1880 are kindly 
loaned by the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
to which we are indebted also for 
many facts iu this article. For the 
portrait of Mr. Moore and the pict- 


MAURESQUE POTTERY. 


ure of his Paris studio, our thanks 
are due to the artist’s brother, the 
eminent chemist Dr. Gideon E. 
Moore, of New York. Ep.] : 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Review of Summer Pleasures— 
A Very Hard Time of it—Fall 
Activity Assured—How Things 
in General do and Have Look- 
ed—Random Notes. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


New York’s summer is over with 
the advent of the first of September, 
though the almanac gives assurance 
of twenty-one days longer. ‘The 
mere mentioning of the word Sep- 
tember has a chilling effect on pleas- 
ure seekers in the country and at 
the seashore, and they flock home- 
ward as do the birds at the first sign 
of frost. ‘To the schools it means a 
return of pupils and beloved teach- 
ers. No doubt many are glad at the 
re-opening of school; while _ still 
many more will return with reluct- 
ance, Indeed, this has been wu hard 
summer the whole country over. 
Many a scholar has had to forego an 
intended trip or tour on account of 
the great depression of both trade 
and money matters. 

The outlook early in the summer 
was very discouraging and our Presi- 
dent called for an extra session of 
Congress. We will not let politics 
into this letter, but those interested 
today know the real cause for these 
‘‘hard times” and what the result 
will be. 

We cannot but sympathize with 
the vast number who have suffered 
from the dull season, as for those 
whose vacations did not come up 
to their expectations — but we are 
even more sorry for those deaf- 
mutes who have been laid off, 
and discharged with thousands of 
hearing fellow workers. Strikes have 
been incited by the non-payment of 
saluries, our State and National 
banks not being able to supply large 
firms with the necessary currency. 
Though not starving cr in real want, 
anarchiste took advantage to incite 
the unemployed to riot, ete. Hap- 
pily our public guardians were equal 
to the emergency. The repeal of 
Sherman clause in the Silver Bill 
restored confidence enough to start 
up some fallen industries and grad- 
ually the country is settling down. 

But to return to our topic. ‘There 
was the World’s Fair tosupport. It 
may be said that the deaf contribut- 
ed their share towards such. The 
two conventions for the benefiting of 
the deaf, as a class, were held in 
Chicago and the proceedings of such 
are now known. What good will 
come therefrom remains to be seen. 
The deaf outnumbered the hearing 
representatives, but the latter wanted 
things their.own way, and according 
to our opinion it looked that way. 
Still we cannot overlook the good 
showing made by the representatives 
of the Combined Method schools. 
True, its champions did not show 
up, but considering its drawback, 
nothing could have been more pro- 
ductive of good results. About the 
only true successful issue of the 
conventions was the banquet — not 
from the number of courses or the 
“plenty to eat” standpoint, but from 
the flow of soul. Lay aside our 
petty grievances and look at the 
pleasures of the deaf under auspices 
managed by that class. Reports 
show an exceedingly poor season all 


over. In Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis, and numerous 
other cities, including this city, near- 
ly every organization suffered draw- 
backs. True, no one is to blame, so 
we put it as those connected would 
say. In our city, as in others, opin- 
ions differ. Can it be that New 
Yorkers are losing interest in their 
own welfare ? Need it be that old 
hands must be sacked and young 
blood instituted ? That seems ap- 
parent. Experienced hands were 
selected, but they had no business 
tact or ability. Other times expe- 
rience was lacking. ‘*‘ We cannot 
depend on New York mutes to sup- 
port anything,” says a well known 
mute tous. ‘* You may henceforth 
look upon a new system of support. 
Nota single ball, banquet, picnic or 
excursion will be given, unless the 
support is sufficient to carry through 
the project. Just think of the Gal- 
landet Home having to pay for an 
excursion last summer that the mutes 
failed to appreciate and support! 
We can not too lightly condemn 
such unwarranted neglect and it may 
be the last of its kind.” 

It is the same old story. Time 
and again we have had to call atten- 
tion to this matter. Do you know 
it is killing our social gatherings of 
deaf - mutes and what interest re- 
mains? A few are interested, anda 
few wait to see what these few will 
do and another few await the result 
of the latter few. In the flight of 
time, of course, the few will all fall 
down and those waiting encourage- 
ment to join their ranks, will lightly 
step aside and the latter few will 
come out with the bold aasertion “ I 
told you so.” 

Ah! how few of our brethren ap- 
preciate the labors in their behalf. 
Those “‘ I-told-you-so’s” are the di- 
rect cause of failure to materialize a 
given project. ‘Those who step out 
of the way, feel that this support 
was necessary, while those who bore 
the storm, putting faith into these 
two classes, had to bear the responsi- 
bility. What an unfair advantage ! 
Why not step up in the front ranks 
and promote interest and the name 
and success of New York deaf-mute 
organizations to the foremost in the 
land. It is necessary and it can be 
accomplished. 

We encourage such activity, now 
that the summer is over, and the 
approaching Fall points to better 
times and more genuine enjoyment, 
that is, if the new plan of support 
does not fali through. 

Looking backward, New York’s 
season was dull in the extreme. 
Our picnics and excursions came off 
in early summer with a rush, leaving 
the greater part of the season with- 
out a deaf-mute event to speak of. 
When twenty-eight or more New 
Yorkers travel three hundred miles 
just to attend the T'roy-Albany ex- 
cursion, ® person can appreciate the 
dire want of sociables in the Me- 
tropolis. The deaf-mutes up State 
profit by the patronage, we are happy 
to say. New Yorkers put life into 
the excursion and there made it one 
of the grandest successes that those 
Northern mutes have ever known. 
The fatigues undergone in the travel 
were sufficient assurance of a good 
time, but why travel so far to seek 
pleasure midst deaf-mutes, when we 


have right here in the city three 
times as many mutes ? 

The Fanwood Quad Club’s picnic 
turned out a success in point of 
number and sociability. Despite 
the very inclement weather, the 
determined effort of its member 
brought about this~ season. ‘The 
Brooklyn Society suffered the same 
dose but for only halfaday. Never- 
theless it was successful at every turn. 
Naturally the question arises, ‘‘ Why 
not put the Gallaudet Home Excur- 
sion under the management of a reg- 
ular organization ?” What has be- 
come of the Deaf-Mutes’ Union 
League ?- They have slunk down in 
their shoes. Their presence has 
been missed—their enjoyable excur- 
sions were not billed. Was it a tale 
of scarcity of funds? No; no or- 
ganization in New York 1s as well off 
as the Union League. They made 
a bonanza a few years ago and now-a- 
days look at things in the same light 
as we do. We cannot blame them, 
for where success is not assured it is 
folly to make the attempt. A con- 
temporary states the club is on the 
verge of the grave. Our eyes have 
been on the alert all through this 
silence. We bave the opinion in 
hand now and ere long we expect to 
spring some surprises that even the 
Union League never dreamed would 
come about. ‘To say that they have 
been stingy and severe in criticism 
would not be just. The members 
are gradually being divided and the 
gun will go off sure pop. 

The Fanwood Quad Club—no deaf- 
mutes organization in New York has 
made such rapid strides as the above 
— in fact, its pace is too fast to 
proceed with certainty. Still we 
have every reason to believe that its 
record will be one of unusual iuter- 
est. Its plans for the future are 
such as to warrant support on every 
side. Its past trials and triumphs 
confirm the assurance. It is with 
pleasure that we here state that 
in Europe the club has received 
praise and a good place in the hearts 
of Europeans on the occasion of the 
Quad Club receiving delegates to 
Chicago on their landing in New 
York and again in giving them a 
rousing send-off. Yes, we predict 
that the forthcoming season will be 
one of prosperity to the clab. 

We were much impressed with the 
great changes brought about at the 
New York Institution on the Wash- 
ington Heights. Thoge of our read- 
ers who have in the Register read 
‘«Chris’” letter on the changes, will, 
by our advice, not put ony reliance 
in such, for where the intention of a 
less favored graduate is brought 
about by malice toward the manage- 
ment—not against the school—we 
feel it our duty to here deny the 
truth of his statements. Such 
changes as have been made in truth 
were long ago given in the Journal 
by “‘Infante.” Since then the 
buildings have received complete 
overhauling. The hithertofore white 
walls have been painted in colors 
that will be a less severe strain on 
the eyes. The chapel seats have 
received a coating in compliance to 
the new furniture on the platform 
and the walls have been transformed 
in equal keeping. The main build- 
ing halls and rooms, together with 
the principal’s office, have undergone 


the same treatment, and, in fact, the 
whole place looks literally transform- 
ed. Outside of the renovating and 
changes, we know very little of the 
changes in the routine of school 
work. We hear the old method will 
be discarded, and Principal Currier 
has designed a chart of exercises for | 
school and the shops. ‘The details | 
of such we are not in a position to © 
truely state. Our aim is truthfulness | 
and accuracy, and we cannot con- | 
demn too severely the unfairness 
of ‘*Chris.” Why, we correct his © 
statements witli our very eyes and 
Principal Currier himself rises to | 
correct the mistakes. Why the | 
Register will publish the same we | 
are unable to make out. i 

Another improvement is the addi- 
tion of a kindergarten. The success 
of this class last term has aroused Mr. 
Currier with renewed interest. A new 
brick building has been built just 
north of the Mansion House and the 
classes there will be under the charge 
of the Misses Fuyette and Grace | 
Peck. both sisters of Massachusetts. 

Other additional teachers who will | 
ply their vocation there, are the © 
Misses Clarke, Rurchard, Hicks and 
Buckingham, and the Messrs. Hall | 
and McKean, ex-fellows of the Na- © 
tional Deaf-Mute College. These 
added to the instructors retained ~ 
from last year, swell the number to 
twenty. School work is now well © 
under way, as classification has been 
compieted and teachers assigned to 
their respective posts. j 

We were more than surprised to — 
learn of the death of little Florence © 
O’Brien, the five year old daughter © 
of Mr. and Mrs. John F. O’Brien of | 
this city, on Sunday, Ang. 26th last. © 
We extend to the bereaved parents — 
our heartfelt sympathy in their sad 
loss. : 
Can it be that the once leading © 
light in the way of correspondence to | 
the Register, ‘* Ved, ” hassevered his | 
connection with that paper ? 
noticed he has taken up his pen in 
favor of the Journal. tn doing this, | 
he is right in supporting the foremost ~ 
paper for the deaf and one deserving 
the support of every mute. 

We can see no other way out of | 
the Chicagoesque questions. **Hypo” 
like other writers, says exactly the 
same thing—‘‘the wagon was put be- | 
fore the horse” in Chicago. Style | 
was dear and the necessities of life 
cheap. From accounts sent in on 
both sides we are glad we did not go at 
the time the Congresses were in ses- 
sion. ‘The Executive Committee— 
Jones controversy is growing warm- 
erat each blow. Prof. Jones states 
that the Committee appointed the 
subject for his lecture, thus he was | 
forced to use humorous signs which | 
Chicagoesque termed a ‘“‘ monkey ex- 
hibition.” Prof. Jones was ready to 
instruct them in ‘‘clear, dignified 
signs, had he been allowed to choose 
the subject for his lecture. We know 
all parties concerned and we will back | 
our assertion that Prof. Jones is the 
equal or superior of Messrs. McGre- 
gor or — Papo humorous 
or ‘clear, digni signs,” givin 
them the shai: “a . d 

At the meeting of the Quad Club © 
on Sept. 2nd last, one new member 
was admitted and two more appli- 
cations are on their way. The usual 
Fall bunch of Committees were ap- 
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SeHoon opened on the 12th of this 
month. The teachers and officers 
were all promptly on hand, but, as 
usual, many of the pupils came in 
slowly. Parents do not seem to un- 
derstand the trouble and harm that 
is caused by keeping their children 
at home a week or two after school 
begins, though they are often told of 
it and in plain enough language. 

Our force of teachers for this term 
includes four who are new to this 
school though not new to the work. 
Dr. Quackenbos taught for three 
years at St. Joseph’s Institution at 
Fordham; Mrs. Keeler is well known 
as an oral teacher both here and in 
other schools; Miss Christmas has 
been one of the most valued workers 
at the Pennsylvania Oral School at 
Scranton, and Miss Brown has suc- 
cessfully studied and practised the 
primary work at the Clarke Institu- 
tion which captivated all who saw it 
illustrated at the Association meeting 
at Lake George. Our new matron, 
Mrs. Meyers, shows a degree of energy 
and a kind interest in the welfare of 
all, which promise success. Mr. M. 
Condon, a graduate of the school, 
tukes the post of Boys’ Supervisor, for 
whick he is well fitted, and Miss An- 
nie Fitzpatrick assists in the care of 
clothing and in other ways where a 
woman’s skill is necessary. Mrs. E. 
V. Smith has been appointed nurse, 
in which capacity she showed herself 
a most excellent worker when called 
in last Spring. 

The building has been put into 
the best possible condition. New 
floors haye been put in the whole 
basement; paint, whitewash and 
varnish have been freely used from 
top to bottom of the house; many 
of the rooms have been handsomely 
papered and carpeted, furniture and 
gas-fixtures have been cleaned to look 


like new. The plumbing and sanit- 
ary arrangements have been tho- 
roughly overhauled and appliances 
of the best and most modern pattern 
have been introduced. ‘The whole 
third story of the west wing has 
been set apart for hospital use and 
the necessary alterations have been 
so wisely planned that we now have 
as good arrangements in this way 
as any institution we know of. The 
beds and bedding have been brought 
up to the same standard that we 
find elsewhere through the house. 

The pupils will be glad to find 
every thing so nice for them. They 
must be careful not to injure any 
thing and we hope they will take 
pride in keeping this building, as it 
now is, one of the pleasantest in the 
country. If they will improve the 
opportunities they have to learn un- 
der their capable and expe.ienced 
teachers, they will also make this one 
of the most successful schools in the 
country. 


Tue July number of the quarterly 
“ Revue du Dispensaire du Louvre” 
contains an interesting sketch of 
‘‘an unknown instructor of deaf- 
mutes,” the Abbe Ferrand, whose 
long life, from 1731 to 1815, was filled 
with works of benevolence. In 
1776 he was appointed Superior of 
the order of Daughters of Provid- 
ence, the object of which was the re- 
formation of fallen women. The 
good Abbe entered enthusiastically 
into the work, and established the 
industry of cotton spinning, bearing 
from his private funds the whole 
expense of the necessary building 
and machinery, and meeting from 
time to time the deficits which are so 
apt to occur in such enterprises. 
He conducted a girls’ school which 
had about two hundred and fifty pu- 
pils—both boarders and day pupils, 
and in connection with this school 
had, previously to the year 1789, es- 
tablished a class for deaf-mutes un- 
der a Sister whom he had trained for 
the purpose. In the troubles of the 
French Revolution, Ferrand was ob- 
iiged to flee the country and it was 
not till 1804 that he was able to re- 
turn, when he found every vestige of 
his property gone and was obliged to 
accept the offer of a home in the 
asylum of the Sisters of Providence, 
with whom he remained until his 
death. While at the head of the 
Sisters of Providence, he conceived 
and carried out the idea—which Epee 
also worked out to completion—of a 
dictionary of signs. His completed 
work, in manuscript, was found 
among his papers and was spared by 
the revolutionary authorities. The 
reviewer, comparing the work of the 
two men, finds that of Ferrand the 
better planned and more scientific 


in detail. “However useless such a 
work may now appear, we should 
not refuse the tribute of respect to 
the motive which prompted the 
labor, nor should we despise the 
intelligence of the pioneer who in 
threading a trackless forest sometimes 
strayed from tke direct course. By 
some oversight it seems that even the 
name of this worthy man is not on 
the official records. However he 
may have missed earthly fame, sure- 
ly his name is one of those that 
**Tie 
In God’s still memory. folded deep.” 


It is easy to see that there is a 
good deal of politics in Kansas in- 
stitutions at present, ‘The inmates 
of the reformatory publish a paper, 
called the Zrusty, which isa red-hot 
Populist party-organ. ‘To read its 
denunciations of the villany of the 
voters of other parties, you would not 
think that the great and good folks 
who edit it are themselves convicted 
criminals. 

Now comes our valued exchange 
the Star, from the Deaf-Mute Sehool, 
and gives its whole first page to a 
lecture on the silver question, from 
the extreme Populist point of view. 
We like to talk politics a little our- 
self, sometimes, and perhaps if we 
lived west of the ninety-fifth parallel 
it might be all right to use the State 
paper and ink to spread our views, 
but in this latitude we should advise a 
man with the symptoms of the 
preaching mania to ‘hire a hall” 
and make converts at his own expense, 
In this school we take papers of all 
shades of politics and encourage our 
pupils to read any and all of them, 
but we keep our own columns for 
discussions which are less sure to give 
offence and more likely to be of bene- 


fit to the Deaf than the talking of 
politics. 


Very general sympathy and grief 
will be excited by the tragical death 
of Miss Emma Garrett, of which we 
give a full account in another col- 
umn. Miss Garrett had had long 
and varied experience in teaching 
the deaf, having been Chief In- 
structor in the Oral Department. of 
the Pennsylvania Institution and 
Principal of the Oral School at 
Scranton before founding the Home 
at Bala. Her zeal and energy were 
almost unlimited, and she had such 
a sense of responsibility for the 
children under her care that there 
was no detail of their daily life which 
she did not watch with sleepless 
vigilance. 

The Home at Bala not only is a 
monument to her energy and courage 
and business capacity, but embodies 
an idea of which the credit belongs 


to her almost alone—that of training 
deaf children to speech from very 
infancy. 

Her health and her mental balance ~ 
were known to her friends to be in 
danger since last winter, and the 
exertion and anxiety involved in her 
work at Chicago proved too much for 
her. 

It may truly be said of her that she 
‘*Jaid down her life for her friends.” 
Her unselfish devotion should be a 
cause of lasting gratitude on the part 
of the deaf and an inspiration to 
renewed efforts on the part of those 
who are charged with the education 
of the deaf. 

At a special session of ‘*'The 
American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,” 
held in the chapel of the University 
of Chicago, July 21, 1893, the 
following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted : 


Wuereas, Our friend and co-worker, 
Miss Emma Garrett, Principal of the Home 
for Teaching Deaf Children to Speak 
Before they are of School-age, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the midst of an active and useful 
life, has suddenly been called away, and 

WuereEas, By her untimely end the 
profession has suffered the loss of an en- 
thusiastic, devoted and cultured teacher 
and organizer, the World’s Fair Congress 
of Educators of the Deaf an earnest, 
indefatigable, and sympathetic member, 
and the community a noble example of 
true, womanly character; therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of this con- 
gress place on record their recognition of 
the great value of Miss Garrett’s services 
in the cause of the instruction of the deaf, 
their high appreciation of the power of 
her life and influence upon her associates 
and their sincere sympathy with her afflicted 
family in the great bereavement they have 
so suddenly been called upon to bear : 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted to Miss Mary 8. Garrett, 
sister and associate of the deceased in her 
chosen life-work, to the other members of 
her family, and to the Directors of the 
Home and School of which she was the 
honored and beloved principal. 

A. L. E. Crovursr, 


Saran FULLER, 


Committee. 
ANNA M. BLack, 


THe warning, “Keep off the 
track,” is constantly urged upon 
the deaf, but it seems to be always 
disregarded. Paul V. Niedermann, 
who was run over by a train at 
Newark on the 9th of this month, 
as related in the news columns, was 
a graduate of this school and an 
intelligent young man, yet he met 
his death by disregarding the ¢ angers 
which he very well understood. 

He is remembered here as a bright, 
honest, industrious boy, and much 
sympathy is felt for his parents in 
their bereavement. 


We have heretofore mentioned | 
the claims of Dr. P. McCahey, of — 
1413 South 10th St., Philadelphia, 


) 


for his system of preventing con- 
genital deafness. Since then we have 
been favored with a call from Dr, 
McCahey, and he has explained in 
- detail his theory as to the cause of 
many cases of congenital deafness and 
as to the method of preventing the 
misfortune. We do not mean to 
express any opinion on the subject, 
but we would advise deaf people and 
those interested in the study of deaf- 
ness to communicate with the Doc- 
tor, and to learn his views, as his 
theory certainly is ingenious and 
plausible. If he is correct in his 
views, a vast amount of suffering will 
_ be avoided when he convinces the 
profession and the public. ~ 


LOCAL NEWS. 


School reopened on the 12th inst. 


And four new teachers have been 
appointed. 


Look for particulars on Editorial 
page. 


The prospects for a successful 
school year are very bright. 


| Happy and content is a home with “The Ro- 
chester,” a lamp with the light of themorning, 
Catalogues,write RochesterLampCo.,NewYork, 


Peter Gaffney has worked hard all 
summer making repairs, etc., and 
» even now has plenty of work on his 
hands. 


> ‘The new matron, Mrs. Meyers, 

gives complete satisfaction. Her 
* two children will attend the Model 
*- School in this city. 


The printing office has been mov- 
ed down into the basement and now 
occupies the room formerly used as a 
trunk room for the girls. 


Katie Stetser, one of the pupils, 
ran a needle into her right arm, half 
of which broke off. It has not. been 
extracted, but no danger is appre- 


We are sorry to learn that Charles 
-. Hummer, who graduated with 
thonors last June, had one of his 
ands injured in a job printing press 
last July, but it did not throw him 
out of work long. 


George E. Gaddis will not return 
to school, because his parents live in 
Jhicago, but he will attend the Illi- 
pois Institution, which is said to be 
the largest institution for the deaf 
m the world. 


Mr. Burd is with us again. The 
lade of grass doth grow and the 
Autumn Jeaf faileth, which keeps 
him on the go, for it is he who is 
responsible for the good condition 
the grounds. 


~ The Inter-State Fair at Trenton 
s now in full blast. Many of the 
upils, accompanied by Dr. Quack- 
mbos, attended on Tuesday. Prof. 
enkins was one of the judges on 
wards. To describe the sights 
ould take up a page. 


Every one here was surprised to 
arn of the marriage of Mr. Albert 
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Ballin. The pupils can pardon him 
for committing matrimony, but it is 
questionable if they can forgive him 
if he does not come down occasion- 
ally as of yore and entertain them 
with stories. 


Mr. Robert Heller, of Mount 
Hope, Pa., sixteen miles from here, 
was in town looking for work on the 
5th inst. The paper mill where he 
has been employed shut down. He 
has a deaf-mute wife and two hear- 
ing and speaking children. His 
youngest child, a babe of six months, 
died not long ago, 


Reuben C. Stephenson, who has 
made an excellent reputation as a 
ball player, and has been playing 
for the Harrisburg and Reading 
clubs this summer, was at the school 
a short time ago. We may have 
something interesting to say about 


{him in a subsequent issue of this 


paper. 


The Lenox Pottery did not shut 
down, but Rav Burdsall went home 
because the work is not steady now. 
He was doing well and may return 
when the pottery is running full 
time. We think he made a 
mistake to stop so soon, as he was 
doing so welland received an advance 
in wages nearly every months, with 
fine prospects for a steady increase 
in the future. 


Nearly all the mute residents of 
this city have been thrown out of 
work this summer in consequence of 
the labor troubles brought about by 
the silver question. The only excep- 
tion is probably Francis Purcell. In 
spite of the fact that nearly all the 
workmen were discharged or laid off, 
he has been retained. That speaks 
well for Francis. 


a 
CHESS. 


New Jersey vs. Texas. 


Below we give the moves to date 
in the chess match now being played 
between the Texas School for the 
Deaf and the New Jersey School : 


WHITE. Back, 
‘N. J. School.) (Texas School.) 
1. P—K 4 1. P—K 4 
2. K Ki—B3 2. Q Kt—B3 
8. P—Q4 os? 
4.K B—-QB4 4. P—KR3 
5. Castles 5. KB—-Q B4 
6. P—Q B3 (-Pa2P 
T Okta? 7. P—Q38 
8. Q—Q Kt3 8. Q—Q2 
9. B—Q Kt 5 9. P—Q R38 
10. Q—Q R 4 10. K Kt— K2 
11. Q Kt—Q5 11. B—-R2 
12. Bx Kt 12. Kt x Kt 
18. P—K 5 13. Px P 
14. Q—Q sq 14. P—Q Kt 4 
15. Q—K 4 15. Q—Q 3 
16. P—Q Kt3 16. P—K B4 
17. Q—R4 17. B—Q5 
18. KtxB 18. Kt x Kt 
19. Rx Kt 19. Pxk 
20. QxP 20. Castles 
21. B—B4 21. Q—Q2 
22. Bx QBP 22. K R—B 2 
23. R—Q sq 
GAME 2. 

(Between the Same Players Begun Aug. ’93) 
Wuite (Texas). Buack (N. J.) 
1. PtoK 4 1. PtoQ B4 
2. KttoK B38 2. PtoK 3 
3. PtoQ4 3. P takes P 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Delivered at the Commencement 
Exercises last June, by Charles 
7. Hummer. 


A hundred years ago there were no 
schools in existence to bestow upon 
deaf-mutes education, which is con- 
sidered a precions gift and is highly 
prized now-a-days by all. It is a 
great wrong to allow any one go out 
and wander in the world unheeded 
and ueglected and without an educa- 
tion. It makes him or her unhappy 
and gloomy all through life. 

In the eighteenth century, France: 
realized it was not right to allow 
deaf-mutes to go neglected aud with- 
out any instruction. So she opened 
a school for the deaf and was first to 
originate aud introduce the manual. 
alphabet for the deaf. re 

Spain, in private schools. instruct- 
ed a few of the deaf how to write 
and read. 

In 1817, the first school for deaf-| 
mutes in this country was founded at | 
Hartford, Conn., by Rev. Thomas | 
Hopkins Gallaudet and for almost 
eighty years the name of Gallaudet | 
has been closely associated with work | 
for the education and moral elevation 
of the deaf. 

At the present day there are eighty} 
schools for the deaf, located in dif-) 
ferent States of the Union and about. 
ten thousand gay, bright children 
attending them for instruction and to 
acquire a knowledge of trades. ‘ 

Many deaf-mutes have been suc-~ 
cessful 
There was Rev. Henry W. Syle, a 


very highly educated deaf-mute who | 


went to Yale College to ask for a, 
degree. 


in various walks of a 


7 
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parents. We support them and pay 
taxes to the State and take care of 
our parents when they are old, feeble 
and unable to work. 

The deaf have only their eyes to 
help them acquire anything worth 
learning while the hearing people 
have both their eyes and hearing to 
help them along. 

We wish to express our gratification 
and obligation to the State for provid- 
ing money for the School and to the 
Board of Education for their good 
management and to our beloved 
Principal and the painstaking teach- 
ers for instructing us and planning 
practical methods to help us along in 
education and we hope the school 
will continue in its prosperous con- 
dition as long as it is needed. Fare- 
well! 


Parrot Jim. 


In Liverpool there is a man who pur- 
sures as strange a calling as can well be 
imagined. 

He is a tutor of parrots. 

It is well known that such birds become 
very much more valuable according to their 
ability to talk. This man, ** Parrot Jim,” 
as he is called among the bird dealers, by 
some mysterious method makes even the 
most dumb bird find its tongue. 

No one knows how he manages it. He 
calls round upon the bird-fanciers, and if 
‘any one has a parrot he wants taught to 
talk, ‘‘ Parrot Jim” will take the bird 
home with him. 

He usually charges trom 5s. to a sover- 
eign for teaching a bird. He has travelled 
in the West Indies, and is said to have 
learnt some secret from the people there. 
He certainly makes a very decent living by 
it.—Deaf Chronicle (Eng.) 


This recalls our visit to Dr. Stev- 
ens, in this city, some time ago, who 


-e. : /is a noted member of the Natural 
On examining him, they) 


discovered he was so far advanced in’ 


History Society of New Jersey. He 
has a very interesting parrot, which 


knowledge that it was not necessary |}. pus succeeded in teaching to arti- 


for him to take up a course there 
and they gave him the degree of) 
M.A. ‘There is another marvelous | 
Her name is Miss Helen Keller: 
This young lady possesses a wonder- 
ful mind. Besides those two deaf- 
mutes there are many more. 


We have a college that is equal to, 
Yale or Princeton College, located in | 


Washington, D. C. 


Some people say deaf-mutes are /}is excellent.” 


worthless and a burden on the State. | 
‘They are greatly mistaken. We ac-| 
quire an excellent education and be~ 


culate many wordsand phrases. But 


| Dr. Stevens does not think, however, 


: ; | that the parrot has any conception of 
deaf and dumb und blind person. ef meaning of the words it uses. 


A friend, who takes the SILENT 
WorKER, writes: ‘*‘ What a-fine, 
interesting paper the SILENT Work- 
ER has become? I read it with much 
pleasure and profit, for every article 
Anvther says, “I read 
if from beginning to end.” 


come masters of trades while at) 


school and then we go out in the 
world and search for employment at 
the trades we have chosen and earn 
an independent living. 

We never neglect our beloved 


“Seeing is 


== words mean much, but to 


velous light is purer and 


“a 


ree 


will impress the truth more forcibly. All metal, ‘ 
tough and seamless, and made in three pieces only, 
it is absolutely safeand unbreakable. Like Aladdin’s 
of old, it is indeed a ‘wonderful lamp,” for its mar- 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


| 


ee 


Believing.” 


And @ good lamp gg 
\ must be simple; when it is not simple it is 
Mnot good. Simple, Beautiful, Good—these 


ti} 


lin 


see “The Rochester” © ga 


brighter than gas light, 


softer than electrie light and more cheerful than either. 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 42 Park Place, New York City. 


## «The Rochester.” 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Ali articles relating to school-room werk 
will come under this head. This depart- 
ment ts conducted by ROWLAND B&B. 
LLOYD, A.B., to whom ali articles en 
kindred subjects should be addressed. 


Le 


ere SSR aT A 


The students of the Advanced 
Class whose work last year called 
forth so much approval and was so 
highly creditable to them, have all 
left school, and we shall, therefore, 
be unable to show any more of this 
work, as none of the pupils remain- 
ing at school are sufficiently advane- 
ed to take if up. ‘The students re- 
ferred to were semi-mutes of eight or 
‘nine years standing, but tuey had 
never been to any school except the 
New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 
Their creditable progress was as 
much attributable to the method em- 
ployed in teaching them as to their 
natural ability. R. BL. 


1. What is your first name ? 
2. What is your full name ? 
3. What is your middle name ? 
4. What is your surname ? 
5. What is your father’s name ? 
6. What is your mother’s maiden 
name ? 
7, What is the name of your 
town ? 
8. What is the full name of the 
Steward ? 
9. What 
name ? 
10. Write ten boy’s names. 
. Write ten girl’s names. 
. Write the names of six people. 
. What are your initials ? 


I. 


1. Are you in a hurry ? 

2. At what time do you usually go 
to bed ? 

3. At what time did you get up 
this morning ? 

4, At what age did you lose vour 
hearing ? 

5. In what year were you born ? 

6. On what day does Christmas 
come ? 

7. At what number do you live ? 

8. On what floor is your school- 
room ? 

9. On which side of the room is 
your seat ? 


is your teacher’s first 


Hl. 


1. Can you do sums ? 
2. Can everybody swim ? 
3. Can anybody swim ? 
4. Can you set table ? 
5. Can you sharpen a pair of scis- 
sors ? 
6. Can you read the lips ? 
7. Can you turn a somersault ? 
8. Can you hear at all ? 
9, Can you climb a rope ? 
10. Can you balance a broom on 
your chin ? 
11. Can you play checkers ? 
12. Can you play dominoes ? 
IV. 
1. Do you live ina frame house or 
a brick house ? 
2. How many stories high is it ? 
3. How many rooms has it ? 
4, Is there a yard in front of it ? 
5. Is there a porch or piazza at the 
front ? 
6. What is the color of the honse ? 


7. What is the color of the blinds? 
8. What kind of roof has it ? 


9. Is the roof covered with tin, 

slate, or shingles ? : 

10. Has the house all the modern 
improvements ? 

11. Is it on the corner ? 

12, What rent do you pay ? 

18. Do you occupy the 
house. 

14. Does it occupy the whole of the 
lot ? 

15. 

16. 
a ee 

18. 
it ? 

19. What is the number ? 

20. What kind of stoop has the 
house ? 


whole 


How large is the lot ? 

How long have you lived there? 
Do street-cars pass the door ? 
On which side of the street is 


V. 

. What can the fly do ? 
What has it to fly with ? 
Why cannot a boy fly ? 
How many feet has a fly ? 
How many wings ? 
Can a fly craw] on the wall ? 
. Will he fall ? 
. What does a fly eat ? 

9. Do the flies bother you in sum- 
mer ? 

10. Can you catch a fly ? 
11. How do you catch him ? 
ee 

. What newspaper is this ? 
. What is the date ? 
. What is the price per copy ? 
. What is the subscription price ? 
. Is this the daily edition or the 
weekly edition ? 

7. Is it a religious or a secular 
paper ? 

8. Show how you would address 
an envelope to the paper. 

9. Write a subseription letter for 
one of the three editions. 
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Geography. 


I; 
1. What is this ? 
Ans. It is a piece of coal. 
2. What is its color ? 
3. What is its shape ? 
4. Is it soft or hard ? 
5. Is it a vegetable or a mineral ? 
6. Where is it found ? 
7. What State produces much 
coal ? 
9. How is coal brought here from 
the mines ? 
9. What is the price of a ton of 
coal ? 
10. How much does a ton weigh ? 
11. Can a horse draw a ton of coal ? 
12. What sizes of coal do yon 
know ? 


Li 


1. How far are we from the 
Atlantic ocean ? 
2. How far from the Pacific ? 


-3. In which direction is the 
former ? ao: a 
-4. In what direction is the 
latter ? ; ; : 


5. What is on the 


other side of 
the-Atlantic? = : 


Ireland ? 
%. Which is the nearest 

to us on the other side? 
8. Why do steamships and ot 

vessels cross the oceans ° aa 

9. Is the ocean-water 


10. Why can no one dive to the}man was killed and many others 


bottom of the ocean ? 
1l. Of what use is the ocean ? 


Arithmetie. 
ty 


1. Please cut this potato into two 
equal pieces. 
2. What do we call these pieces ? 
We call them halves. 
3. What do we call one piece ? 
We call it half the potato. 
4, Please cut another potato into 
four equa). pieces. 
5. Please give me one of the 
pieces. 
6. How much did you give me? 
I gave you a quarter of the po- 
tato. 
7. How much of it have you left ? 
I have three quarters of it left. 
8. Which piece is the larger—a 
half or a quarter ? 
9. If vou have half of the potato 
and I have two quarters of it, which 
of us has the most ? 
10. Cut this potato into six equal 
pieces. 
11. What is one piece called ? 
It is called one-sixth of the po- 
tato. 
12. What are five pieces called ? 
They are called five-sixtlis. 
13. Cut 4 out of a potato. 
14. How much is left ? 
Three quarters are left. 
15. Put back the piece. 
much is there now ? 
There is all the potato. 


I. 


How 
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Reproduction Stories. 


A bird can fly. It 


fly with. A boy cannot - 
he has no wings. crease 


A fish can live in the 


boy cannot live in the 


were more or less injured. 


A tug towing a coal-barge was 
wrecked off the coast of Nova Scotia 
= all on board both vessels perish- 
ed. 


A great fire occurred in Chicago, 
August 24. Two hundred and fifty 
houses were destroyed. ‘The ioss 
was about $1,000,000. 


A man was caught in the act of 
roe stone on the railroad bet- 
ween Newark and Jersey City. ‘The 
train was stopped just in time to 
avoid an accident, and the engineer 
and fireman chased and caught the 
scamp. 


Old Mother Hubbard went: to the 
rin eee to get her poor dog a bone. 
When she came there the cupboard 
was bare and so the poor dog had 
none, 


Our school reopened Sept. 12th. 
There are 9 teachers and 125 pupils. 


The Inter-State Fair will open | 
September 25th and close September | 
29th. 


The time table of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad does not appear in the | 
True American. It ought to. 


A game of chess is now going on 
between the ‘'exas School for the 
Deaf and the New Jersey School. 
Up to date 22 moves have been play- 
ed. 

The School is fortunate to get 
Mr, Condon as boys’ supervisor. ie 


thoroughly understands his business 
and is faithful. 


The largest school for the deaf in 
the world is the Illinois Institution. 
Tt has over five hundred pupils. 


4% BUY THEO. 
LIGHT RUNNING 
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Written for the SuLENT ‘WORKER. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


| Across The Atlantic and a Lit- 
tle Sojourn in Italy. 


Steamer ‘* Werra.” We are now 
just in the middle of the Atlantic 
and all will reach Genoa one week 
from today. I have had noillness so 
_ far and am having « perfect time. 
_ There are some distinguished people 
on board, also many delightful and 
charming people with whom I have 
become acquainted. 


June 2, Early this morning we 
came in sight of the Azores. ‘They 
are the most peculiar looking islands 
and made me feel as though I had 
really left America behind. We were 
| very near two of them and I could 

clearly distinguish the houses. I 
_ was on the bridge with the captain’s 

best glasses at my disposal, so saw it 
all beautifully. It wasa charming 
sight to see these little islands in the 
middle of the ocean. ‘I'he sun was 
shining on them, and those in the 
far distance looked like patches of 
'blue on the horizon.’ People who 
have been there say it is like going 
back to the middle ages to visit 
them. Nosteamers stop there ; only 
sailing vessels from Portugal. 


Gibraltar at last! After we have 
landed, I will describe my first im- 
pressions of Europe. 


The Mediterranean. The Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in the distance. 
We saw ee St. Vincent last night 
at sunset. Imagine a cape bounded 
by low cliffs and surrounded by a 
ight-house and a signal station built 
of white stone with not another 
1ouse im sight, and you have a good 
dea of the bit of Portugal we saw. 

arly this morning we entered the 

traits. I can easily understand, 
now, how and why the Moors came 
pver into Spain. ‘The air was clear 
und Europe and Africa looked only 
rithin a stone’s throw of each other. 
But, oh ! how disappointed I was in 
he Rock ; it looked very small and 
nsignificart at first, but afterwards 
xrew wonderfully as we approached 
t. At nine, the tug came for us 
id we descended a very rickety 
ight of rope steps. When we reach- 
id the town of Gibraltar, we were 
pee a crowd of Spaniards 
vio wanted to sell everything. ‘There 
vere also funny little wagons draped 
1 white and drawn by one sorry-| 
poking mule. We hired one of 
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where the bull-fights come off ; then 
getting out of the ———— (I don’t 
know what to call it ; it was more 
like a hearse than any thing else) we 
walked up a great flight of stone 
steps and into the most beautiful 
garden I ever saw. 

We have seen a great many ships 
and sailing vessels and they make 
such pictures against the sky and 
water. | was right when he 
said we do not know what a dlue 
sky is on our side of the ocean. The 
coasts of Spain and France were in 
plain sight all the way to Genoa, and 
the air is laden with delicious per- 
fumes as you approach near land. 


Genou. We have been revelling 
in Vandyck, Titian (saw his famous 
Magdalen), and above all in Guido 
Reni. We also saw some Gobelin 
tapestries and relics from Pompeii— 
visited the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, then Columbus’ monumeut and 
his birth-place. The street is so nar- 
row no carriage can pass, so every 
one goes on foot. ‘The honse is now 
closed and a tablet over the door 
gives you the desired information. 
On the steps were some dirty little 
children playing, and others were 
scrawling all over the blinds and 
door with chalk. Every one here is 
celebrating Columbus as wildly as 
we are. The school children wear 
badges with his name on them on 
their hats, and every other cafe bears 
his name. Once we went out fora 
little walk, and strolled into an open 
air concert. One of the singers was 
gotten up as an American darkey and 
sang in English, ‘‘ Whoa! Emma,” 
and ‘* 'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” Ima- 
gine hearing these under Italian 
skies ! 

The streets in Genoa are very 
narrow and many are rocfed in with 
glass, especially those lined with 
shops. We went in some of the 
shops ; next we visited the Church 
of the Annunciation. Outside it 
was gray and colorless, but inside 
it was a dazzling vision of gilding and 
fresco painting. There were many 
shrines all along the transept, anc 
the floor was one mass of memorials 
to many of the noblest families of 
{taly. There were also many fine 
vld paintings. We drove to the 
Palace Durazzo one afternoon. This 
is several centuries old. The halls, 
walls and ceilings were of marble. 
Of halls and steps there was no end, 
leading into the most beautiful suites. 
One gallery was lined with marble 


anted | portrait busts of the family. One 


in life-sized statues, portrait busts 
and even death-bed scenes. 


Milan. We had one day and 
night here, and visited the beautiful 
old Cathedral twice. It is of white 
marble that takes a pinkish tinge 
in certain lights, and it can be seen 
from all parts of the city. On en- 
tering and lifting the curtain, it 
was so dark we could see nothing, 
but soon it all burst on us. From 
the dvor to the great altar it seemed 
miles, so vast is the church, and 
stretching from ceiling to floor are 
the grandest altar windows in the 
world. On our second visit we went 
down into the little chapel under the 
high altar, to see the body of St. 
Charles of Milan. He has been dead 
three hundred years, but is wouder- 
fully preserved. He lies in a silver 
coffin given by Philip IV. of Spain, 
clothed in his rich Bishop’s robes and 


a great cross of diamonds on his. 


breast. This last given by Marie 
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Newspapers, books 


| Do You Admire 


manship ? 


) 
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and do accomplish ; 
doing and prapose to do? 
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Therese of Austria. The walls of the 


chapel are literally all silver, beauti-. 


fully worked. It was all very ghostly 
and I was glad to get out. After visit- 
ing some other points of interest, and 
driving through two streets lined 
with palaces from one end to an- 
other, we bade good bye to Milan 
and left for Zurich, via the St. Goth- 
ard Railroad, through. the Alps.. 
Beautiful Italy! I can forgive Mrs. 
Browning her enthusiasm now. 
BR. Ld. 


AN ENIGMA. 


I am composed of two words. 

The first what Mr. Gladstone 
loves ; 

The second is what he hates ; 

My whole, taken as two words, is 
what he likes to do ; 

My whole, taken as one word is 
the place where his enemies would 
like to see him. 

ANSWER :—Reform-a-tory. 


and magazines? 


| Beautiful typography and artistic work- 
| 


deaf, what they can 
what they are 


Have You Any Interest 
_ In the education and the welfare of the 


deaf in general? If so, then you should 


Pas 


INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE. 


Novel Way in Which the Red 
Man Expresses His Thoughts 
Without Speech. 


(From a Chicago Letter.) 


Garrison life has developed some 
experts in Indian folklore among 
army officers. One of these is Lieut. 
H. L. Scott, of the Seventh Cavalry. 
Lieut. Scott has made a study of the 
sign language of the plains Indians. 
In the days of Indian outbreaks and 
wars there was a practical phase to 
this study, but now that peace pre- 
vails and there are only reservation 
Indians, Lieut. Seott’s acquisition is 
remarkable chiefly for the scientific 
interest which attaches to it. 

One day during the Folklore Con- 
press Lieut. Scott borrowed four 

ndians of various tribes from Buffalo 
Bill’s camps, and with only such lan- 
guage as he used toexplain to the pale- 
face what he was saying, he carried on 
along conversation by signs. The In- 
dians were Painted Horse, Flat Iron, 
Horses - Come - Last and Standing 

ar. 

The Lieutenant’s hand moved 
nimbly when he asked Painted Horse 
where he lived. ‘The old Indian 
looked homesick for a moment and 
then he made a superb motion picture 
at a rock with trees on it. 

“Pine Ridge?” interrupted Lieut. 
Scott. Painted Horse, having found 
his hands, kept them gving, while 
his face remained expressionless. 
Lieut. Seott added, ‘‘He says his 
relatives live there aud that he has 
come a long way and has arrived 
here.” One after another the Indians 
joined in the sign conversation with 
as much enthusiasm as an Indian 
can manifest. They told their name 
and where they were from and to 
what tribes they belong. They under- 
stood the lieutenant and each other 
as well. When Paint Horse said 
Horse-Come-Last was a Brule Sioux, 
Horse-Come- Last immediately work- 
ed his hand to say that was a mistake; 
he was an Ogallallah. Having start- 
ed, Horse-Come-Last, a magnificent 
looking Indian, signed that he knew 
Gen. Miles, who was sitting near, and 
he wanted the General to say some- 
thingtohim. Gen. Miles told Lieut. 
Scott to tell Horse-Come-Last that 
he remembered him very well as an 
Indian who had done good service in 
the Montana campaign. Lieut. 
Scott. interpreted by signs, and 
immediately Horse-Come- Last show- 
ed his pleasure. Lieut. Scott has 
had some striking evidence that the 
Indians of the plains meet on common 
grounds when they resort to the sign 
language. He was present when 
Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perces, 
addressed several hundred Indians. 
The chief told the story of his march 
from Washington Territory across 
Idaho and into Montana to the vicin- 
ity of Yellowstone Park—a masterly 
military feat without a parallel since 
the retreat of Xenophon’s Ten Hund- 
red Inthe crowd of which the chief 

ve the narrative there were Aric- 

arees, Mandans, Gros Ventres, Nez 
Perces, Cheyennesand Sioux. They 
were representatives of six different 
spoken languages. Yet Lieut. Scott 
could see that there was perfect com- 
prehension of the narrative. Not a 
word was spoken. Chief Joseph 
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used nothing but the sign lauguage, 
but the Indians all followed him. 

A literal translation of the sign lan- 
uage is the best illustration of its 
formation. ‘Take the following 
sentence to: “I shot with an arrow 
last night an eagle which was sitting 
upon a limb of a tree and it fell to 
the ground.” The Indians will con- 
vey this information by sign lan- 
guage asfollows: ‘‘Night—before— 
trees—looking—I saw bird —curve 
beak—limb of tree—arrow—bow— 
aim—shoot—transfix—whirl down- 
ward—strike the ground.” Lieut. 
Scott, has taken part in numberless 
talks where the assemblages included 
Indians from almost every prairie 
tribe from Texas to the Canadian 
line. Practically thesame signs were 
used by all. ‘I must give,” he said, 
“my unqualified adherence to the 
belief that the sign language of the 
plains Indians does exist and that it 
has reached a high degrees of develop- 
ment.” 


oo Se 
THE DEAF MUTE SCHOOL. 


Superintendent Jenknis Makes 
an Interesting Report of 
the Institution. 


Principal Weston Jenkins, of the 
New Jersey School for Deaf Mutes, 
makes a lengthy and interesting re- 
port about the institution to the State 
Board of Education, in which he says: 

The total number of pupils received 
in the school since its opening is 263, 
credited to the several counties of the 
State as follows: 

Atlantic 4, Bergen 4, Burlington 
9, Camden 14, Cape May 1, Cumber- 
land 7, Essex 62, Gloucester 5, Hud- 
son 41, Hunterdon 6, Mercer 20, 
Middlesex 9, Monmonth 12, Morris 
7, Ocean 9, Passaic 23, Salem 3, 
Somerset 4, Sussex 4, Union 8, War- 
ren 14. 

Of the whole number recived, 7 are 
the children of deaf parents, rep- 
resenting 4 families, with a total of 
9 deaf chilaren. There have deen 
represented in the school 12 families 
of which the parents are both hear- 
ing persons, with no record of deaf- 
ness In the direct or in the collateral 
ancestry, in each of which there are 
2 or more deaf children. One of 
these families contains 5, one 4 and 
three 3 deaf children. 

Intermarriage among relatives does 
not appear asa prominent cause of 
deafness among the pupils, only two 
cases occurring in which the parents 
were as nearly related as first cousins. 

Inquiries lately set on foot as to the 

resent occupation of former male 
pupils show that 8 are laborers, 8 shoe- 

akers, 6 printers, 4 carpenters, 1 

heelwright, 2 tanners, 1 harness- 

aker, 1 hatter, 1 shademaker, 

confectioner, 1 butcher, 1 watch- 
maker, 2 silkweavers, 1 ball player, 1 
farmer. 1 taxidermist, 1 china deco- 
rator, 1 glass stainer, 1 wireworker, 
and 1 electric-light workman. 

Of the former female pupils 3 are 
dressmakers, 4 seamstresses, 1 de- 
vam in rug factory, 1 hat trimmer, 
2 laundresses, 5 work in factories, 3 
are in domestic service and 5 are 
married. 

The present number of teachers is 
seven, exclusive of the teacher of art 
and of the instructors in the several 
industrial departments. An increase 
in the number is urgently needed in 


order to enlarge the work of oral in- 
struction. It has been demonstrated 
that under favorable conditions a 
large proportion of deaf children can 
be taught to speak, but to carry on 
this work successfully a school should 
have at least one teacher to every 
twelve pupils.—Zz. 
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MISS GARRET’S SUICIDE. 


Chicago, July 19.—Deputy Coro- 
ner Corbett held an inquest to-day 
on the body of Miss Emma Garret, 
of Philadelphia, who committed 
suicide by jumping from the fifth 
story in the Briggs House. Miss 
Mary Garret, sister of the deceased, 
testified in substance as was reported 
in last night’s despatches. Miss 
Garrett stated that it had been 
decided to remove the body to Ches- 
ter, Pa., for interment. She will 
start to-morrow morning at 10.15 on 
the Fort Wayne Road. 

In referring to the tragic death of 
her sister, Miss Mary stated that 
Emma had been unusually morose 
and that she and Miss Wilcox had 
endeavored to cheer her up. Emma 
appeared too nervous to remain long 
in one place; she lay on the couch at 
first, tiring of this she passed over to 
the window and stood in the cooling 
breeze. Mary joined her and per- 
suaded her to lie down. She soon 
got up and sat in a chair, where she 
remained quietly for a time. She 
asked for a glass of water and, when 
they both started for it, Emma mfide 
the deadly plunge.—Phila. Press. 

eS 

Dix—The couple in the flat next 
to us are deaf-mutes, but they quarrel 
all the sume. 

Hicks—How can you tell when 
they are quarreling ? 

Dix—We hear the flat-irons 
strike.—New York City Times. 


ARE YOU ANY GOOD AT PUZZLES? 


The genius who invented the ‘“‘ Fifteen ” 
Puzzle, ‘‘ Pigs in Clover” and many others 
has invented a brand new one, which is 
going to be the greatest on record. There 
is fun, instruction and entertainment in it. 
The old and learned will find as much 
mystery in it as the young and _uusophisti- 
cated. This ir puzzle is the property 
of the New York Press Club, for whom it 
was invented by Samuel Lloyd, the great 
puzzlist to be sold for the benefit of the 
movement to erect a new home for news- 

per workers in New York. Generous 

riends have given $25,000 in prizes for the 

successful puzzlesolvers. TEN CENTS 
sent to ‘‘ Press Club Building and Charity 
Fund,” Temple Court, New York City, 
will get you the new mystery by return 
mail. 


and free Handbook write to 
& CO., 31 BROADWAY, Now YOux. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Pee aeeaar es alee ihre Tiel ae eae a ea ees ene 


SNOWDEN—HAYT—On ‘Wed 3 
Aug, 9, at the residence of the parents of 


the bride, by the Rey. Montgomery R. 
Hooper, of Lancaster, Pa., cheng ei 
CiarK, daughter, of Charles F. and Re- 


beeca R. Snowden, to Srepaen T. Hayt, 


JR., of Corning, New York 

Miss Snowden had been a teacher 
of the New Jersey school he 
years, which position she resign 
last June. The marriage ceremony 
took place at the State Arsenal in the 
presence of about forty relatives. 
The presents were numerous and 
costly. After a two weeks’ honey- 
moon, they commenced housekgep- 
ing at Corning, N. Y. The youn 
lady leaves many friends at the schoo 
who wish her many years of wedded 
bliss. 


SHIBLEY—DUNN—At the 
the bride’s parents in Van Buren, Ark., 
on Wednesday, July 19, Miss Mary E. 
Shibley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H, H. Shibley, to Prof. U. G. Dunn, of 
Little Rock, Ark. 

The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Mr. Molloy of Fayetteville, and 
interpreted by Mrs. Gray. of the 
same place. Both are deaf-mutes, 
and teachers of the Deaf-Mutes’ In- 
stitute at Little Rock. The bride 
was born in Van Buren and isa gen- 
eral favorite. Miss Mary and her 
brother Harry are deaf-mutes, and 
two of the brightest among a half 
dozen very bright children. ‘The 
wedding was a quiet one and buta 
few personal friends outside of the 
family were present. The bride was 
the recipient of numerous handsonie 
presents and with the best wishes of 
a large number of frieuds the yvonng 
coulpe start out with a bright future. 
The bridal couple left the sume night 
for Little Rock, where they make 
their future home. 


GILLIAM — LAMB — At the Arkansas 
Deaf-Mute Institute, Little Rock, Thurs- 
day, September 7th, Miss Allie ‘M. Gil- 
liam, to Mr, Rufus H. Lamb, — 

Both the bride and groom were 
eo of the Institute, Mr. Lamb 
ing one of its earliest graduates. 

He has held different positions at — 

the school, and the bride had charge — 

of the sewing and mending depart- 
ment. The union resulted in their | 
becoming Principal and Matron of | 
the Colored Department. 


residence of 


WHELAN—BALLIN—At the residence 
of the bride’ssisterin Union Springs, N.Y., 
Thursday evening, Se tember Dist, 1893, 
Mattie B. Whelan to Mr. Albert V. Ballin, © 
of New York City. %S q 

Mr. Ballin met Miss Whelan at | 
Buffalo last Fall while canvassing — 


among deaf-mutes for Grover Cleve- 


land in New York State. It was | 
almost a case of love at first sight. 1 
Though the bride is a hearing lady, | 
she spells on her fingers and makes | 
signs as well as a deaf-mute and 3 
often passes for one. Among the | 


uests were Mr. and Mrs. Kowald, of & 


uffalo; Miss Annie Dixon, Miss ! 
M. E. Carmody, of Buffalo; Mr. § 
and Mrs. Witherel, of Arcade; Mrs. 1 
Benedict, of Oneida ; Misses Belle } 
and Mattie Kowald, James Whelan 
and Joseph Whelan, of Buffalo. ; 


* g 
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At Easton Pa., September 2d, 1893, of 
Mrs. Alexander L. Pach, Alma Grace j 


IS DEAF AND DUMB. 


nd Yet he Appeared as Counsel 
at Osgoode Hall. 


The unusual spectacle of a deaf 
hd dumb lawyer appearing with a 
se in court was witnessed last March 
Osgoode Hall. The lawyer was 
uncan MacLellan, of Trenton. 
‘Mr. MacLellan appeared in the 
ourt of Appeals on behalf of the 
intiff in Lemesurier vs. McCauley, 
bh appeal from T'renton in an ejec- 
on suit that commenced in 1867. 
‘The deaf and dumb disciple of the 
rum was assisted by Mr. Meredith, 

C., and F. A. Hilton, As the 
se progressed Mr. MacLellan wrote 
t pointers for the two lawyers, 
10 addressed the Court. 
Judgement was reserved in_ his 
se.— Toronto News. 

Duncan MacLellan and his brother 
chibald have practised their profes- 
n in this city and Trenton for 
re than twenty years. ‘They are 
th deaf-mutes and were educated 
Scotland.— Canadian Mute. 

ee ee 
er cent. of Deaf-Mutes in 
Different Countries. 


H 


‘he following figures, taken from 
tistics just published, show the 
ative poportion of deaf-mutes to 
p general population in the coun- 
es mentioned: Switzerland heads 
p list with 245.2 deaf to every 100,- 
) inhabitants, the corresponding 
io heing 1380.7 for Austria, 126.3 
Hungary, 102.3 for Sweden, 101.9 
‘Prussia, 101.8 for Finland, 93.1 
German states exclusive of Prus- 
, 86.4 for Norway, 74.7 for Portu 
|, 67.5 for the United States, 64.6 
Greece, 92.6 for France, 68.0 for 
mark, 73.6 for Italy, 54.3 for 
Wland, 45.9 for Spain, and 43.9 for 
gium. No record isat hand as to 
population of the deaf in Great 
tain and Ireland, and it will he 
he time yet before we can hope to 
enlightened on this point. We 
ld also like to see similar statis- 
for Canada, which no doubt show 
atio below the lowest here record- 
Canadian Mute. 
RGSS Ona 


American Schools Best. 


he Deaf Chronicle, of Leeds, 
pland, says: ‘ We, in England, 
1 to thorougly overhaui our ways 
means of education. We have 
eed board sehvols, where the 
er children can obtain a nearly 
» education, as well as their hear- 
companions, but these schools, 
in their equipment and in the 
ity of their staff, infinitely below 
se of America. ‘he wealthier 
ple send their deaf: children to 
arate private schools, such as those 
Brighton, Bristol, and elsewhere. 
se are doubtless much better than 
board schools, but the resuits in 
life are not altogether always 
sfuctory. ‘Those educated at pri- 
schools, or as pupils in the 
ter’s family, are too apt to assume 
airs of aristocrats to their poorer 
hren. Now in America the state 
ols are designed on the rinciple 
emocratic equality. The rich 
the poor men’s children sit and 

side by side, and the principle 
may the best win.” In later life 
2 remains the same friendly feel- 


‘and they are always willing to! 
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help each other as we have seen again 
and again. ‘This is in itself no small 
advantage. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


A NOVEL BY MR. HALL CAINE. 


To those of our readers who can 
appreciate the ethical purpose which 
may run through the higher class of 
fiction, as well as others who read for 
the sake of the story, I have no 
doubt this novel would be of interest, 
inasmuch as the central figure in it is 
a young Moorish maiden, deaf, dumb, 
and dlind from her birth. Though 
the story itself is somewhat Ingu- 
brious, 16 abounds in powerful de- 
lineations of character of the higher 
passions, and of the thoughts that the 
lonely child’s condition inspires in 
those around her, that well compen- 
sute for its sadness. The tone is 
high, and it does one good to read it. 

This blind deaf-mute, Naomi by 
name, is the danghter of one Israel 
ben Oliel, and his wife Ruth. The 
story of her childhood is touchingly 
told. Of the bright and joyous soul 
that lived in the dark Jonely taberna- 
ele, of the innocent pathetic wavs 
she had with her little playmate Ali, 
of her behaviour at her mother’s 
death, of the intuitive love she man- 
ifested towards her father (albeit 
having no idea of parental relation), 
of her wandering on the hills, and 
her strange plavmg on the harp at 
the Governor’s murriage feast ; of all 
these things we readin wonder. We 
are carried away by the sensuous 
vivid style of the writer. And when 
the maiden blossomed into woman- 
hood, it comes to pass that the clos- 
ed doors are opened, first the door of 
sound, with speech, in time, aceru- 
ing naturally, then the portals of the 
light, and we have before us an al- 
most ideal woman, we are hardly in- 
clined to dissent from the course 
Mr. Hall Caine has taken, impro- 
bable though it would be in fact. 
But, as he prefers to put it in his 
preface, the work is ‘less of a novel 
than a romance, and less of a ro- 
mance than a poem.” 

What some might be disposed to 
consider as an incongruous element 
in the story is the ineident ofa child, 
afflicted as Naomi was, producing 
harmonious music from even a harp. 
Still it may be ecnsidered as within 
the bounds of possibility. Give a 
deaf-mute a harp or violin or other 
istrument of which he can feel the 
vibrations as he plays, and I have no 
doubt he can produce harmony of a 
kind. The spirit is common to all¢ 
only, in the deaf-mute’s case, the us- 
ual faculties for fostering it and giv- 
ing it expression are lacking. At 
the rise of digressing, I will state the 
wellknown fact that all graceful and 
harmonious motion is a source of de- 
light to the average deaf-mute. For 
this to him is music, It comes to 
him from undulating cornfields, it is 
in the swaying of the trees, in the 
runuing steams. of water, in the rest- 
less motion of the sea, and in the 
graphic manipulation of an acecom- 
plished signer. Now none of these 
things could come to Naomi. But 
there was the sense of touch—super- 
naturally acute—and when, with her 
hody close pressed aguinst the harp, 
she found dhs could excite a sense of 


pleasure, by striking certain chords, 
it might very well follow that in her 
way she should produce the strange 
harmonious music which the author 
describes. 

The exigencies of space forbid 
quotations from the work, and I can 
only advise readers to peruse it for 
themselves. It is a powerful and 
ennobling book, and, as such, will 
live in literature for a long time to 
come.—A. M. C. in Deaf - Mutes’ 
Chronicle (England). 


HAD NO EAR DRUMS 


Yet the Young Lady Could Hear 
Very Well. 


*< Don’t speak so loud,” said a 
pretty young woman, adding by way 
of explanation, ‘“‘I1 have no ear 
drums, you know.” 

“No car drums.” 

*“No; I lost them several years 
ago.” 

“From a shock or concussion ?” 

“Not all ali; [ was troubled with 
a catarrahal aifection, a consequence 
of which was the formation of ab- 
scesses that destroyed tlhe drums of 
my ears.” 

“But I did not know that a person 
could hear without ear drums,” 

‘*On the contrary, IT can hear con- 
siderably better than other people, 


because I hear with the exposed au-| 


ditory nerve instead of through the 
medium of thedrum. For instance, 
it often occurs that I will hear a band 
of music coming up the street several 
minutes before anybody else does.” 


11 


**And you can hear voices better 
also.” 

“Decidedly. Ifyou were to stand 
over at the other end of this room 
and whisper articulately I could hear 
what you say without any difficulty. 
'It is not an advantage but rather dis- 
tressing on occasions. Whena num- 
ber of people are talking together in 
my presence I cannot help hearing 
what all of them say, whereas you 
would be able to confine your atten- 
tion to the remarks of one individual. 
When a person speaks at all loudly it 
hurts me. Asa rule J avoid riding on 
horse cars, because the rumble makes 
|the tears rmm down my cheeks. In 
one respect I think my misfortune is 
an advautage, for I believe that I 
enjoy music more than others do.” 

**So the loss of the ear drums ac- 

tually renders the sense of hearing 
more acute?” 
** Undoubtedly it does, so long as 
|the other parts are uninjured, but 
their destruction exposes the delicate 
mechanism of the ear, which it is 
their chief purpose to protect. Ac- 
|cordingly, my auditory apparatus is 
| constantly in danger of trouble, which 
'might at any time render me totally 
‘deaf. Besides, airy internal uleera- 
tion in the passages would be very 
}apt to pierce the delicate wall of bone 
| which separates them from the brain, 
iand that would cause death. That 
is how Roseoe Conkling died, though 
|very few people know it, the cold 
ithat brought on the trouble having 
jbeen caught in the blizzard.”— 
| Washington Star. 


are compounded in accordance with a 
medical fornul: known and admitted by 
all educated physicians to be the oldest, 
most standard, most widely used, most 
frequently prescribed, and by far the 
most valuable of any that the profession has discovered. In the Tabules 
the ingredients are presented in a new form that is gaining favor all over the 
world and becoming the fashion with modern physicians and modern 
patients, 

The Tabules are compact, easy to carry, tasteless and easy to swallow 
if taken according to directions, and the dose is always accurate. Every one 
enjoys the method and the result. The Tabules act gently but promptly 
upon the liver, stomach and intestines ; cleanse the system effectually; dispel 
colds, headaches and fevers; cure habitual constipation, making enemas 
unnecessary ; are acceptable to the stomach and truly beneficial in effects. 

A single TABULE taken after the evening meal, or just before retiring, 
or, better still, at the moment when the first indication is noted of an 
approaching cold, headache, any symptom of indigestion or depression of 
spirits, will remove the whole difficulty in an hour, without the patient being 
conscious of any other than a slightly warming effect, and that the expected 
illness failed to materialize or disappeared. 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 


The Tabules are put up in one gross family packages (144 Tabulzs) for $ and each $2 
package contains four boxes, retailing for 75 cents each, or two for $1.25. In each box six 
vials are carefully packed, and in each vial six Tabules are corked and protected in a manner 
that makes them convenient to carry in the pocket or portemonuaie and ensures the retention of 
strength and quality for years, or until used. There isno fear of spilling or spoiling any 
thing with which they come in contact. Sample vials may be purchased for rs cents. The ‘A 
‘Tabules may be ordered through the nearest druggist, or will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Consumers will notice that the family package (1 gross, r44 Tabules, $2) is by far the 
most economical. It is also convenient for division among neighbors and friends. A pur- 
chaser of a gross who sells three of the 75 cent boxes, has his own free and a profit besides, 
and at points where the druggists do not carry the goods in stock, a division in this way may 
be a convenience all around. 


= FOR SALE BY = 


RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


10 SPRUCE 


12 


a a RT 


E. B, SKELLENGER, M.D., _ 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. |New Jersey State School for Deaf=-Mutes. 


Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 


best Inaterial. 
Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go 76 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets shown in the city. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES, 


Outdoor Sports 
Cc Amusements. 


JAMES H. TALLON, 


DEALER IN 


Fancy and Staple Groceries, 
Butter and Eqgs a Specialty, 


247 HAMILTON AVENUE. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «. CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Rooting, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &c. 


18 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do you KNow 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 
( Patented August 12, 1884.) 

This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed tothe public. Itis ranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. Forsimplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability, it has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its construc- 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by the 

TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 


TRENTON, N.J. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. | 


Grorce T. WERTs, Governor. 

Henry C. Kersey, Secretary of State. 
Wii11amM C. HEPPENHEIMER, Comptroller | 
Joun P. Srockron, Attorney-General. | 
Rogpert Aprars, President of the Senate. | 


Tuomas Fiynn, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly. 
Sey | 
ALEXANDER G. CATTELL, . Camden. 
J. BengHam Woopwakp, . Bordentown. 
JAMES DESHLER, New Brunswick. | 
Jonn P. Broruers, White House Station. 
Paterson. | 


Newark. 


Nicnoias M. BurLEr, 
JAMES 8S. Hays, 
WILLIAM W. VARRICK, Jersey City. 


WriiiaM R. Barrick1o, Jersey City. 


Officers of The Board. : 


GoveRNOR GEO. T. WERTs, President. 


James S. Hays, Vice-President. 


Apprson B. PoLann, Secretary. 


School for Deaf-Mutes. 


; Mrs. Frances H. Porter, 
| Gkorce 8. Porter, 

‘ > oR > " - | . 
Witi1amM C. Heprennemer, Treasurer | pepper Ga¥rnry, 


| WALTER WHALEN, 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS. A.M. 


STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 


ASSISTANT STEWARD, 


ELIJAH C. BURD. 


MATRON, 


MRS. LAURENCIA C. MEYERS. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
MICHAEL P. CONDON. 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


RownLanp B. Lioyp, A.B. 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
Miss Viretxra H. Bunrine, 
Miss Esrente M. Dey. 
Mus. Rosa KEeeienr, 

Miss Evita L. Brown, 
Miss JEAN CHRISTMAS, 
Gro, H. QuackEnBos, M.D. 


Industrial Department. 


EYES *saa"" 
AT APPLEGATE’S 


STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


BE SURE 


and buy yourclothing atthe American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East | 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order | 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and | 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order, 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 


Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


Having moved from 115 North Broad St, to | 
518 South Clinton Ave., where we shall | 
keep a full line of all kinds of foot wear. 
Twenty-five years’ experience in heart of city 
enables us to meet the wants of the public in| 
this line, and we respectfully solicit patronage. 
We make to order and do all sorts of re- 


pairing. Cc. C. CHASE. 


Have you any old photographs to copy or en- 
large? Also any negatives you want photographs 
to be made trom? if so, write to 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 
45 Fulton 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


Drawing | 
Printing | the following uddress: - 
Carpentering | 
Shoemaking | 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


| TPHE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
| 1 Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
| March 81st, 1882, offers its advantages ou 
(the foliuwing conditions: The candidate 
|must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor morg’than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and ‘emis physical health 
and intellectual eapacity to profit by the 


| instruction afforded. The person making 


|! application for the admission of a child as 
ia pupil is required to fill outa blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 


| 4 ° * 
application must be accompanied by «a cer- 


|information in regard to the case. 


| tificate from a county judge or county 
| clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
| cant resides, also by a certificate from two 


|freeholders of the county. These 
| 

| certificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 


;accompanied by full directions for fill- 


1 

ing them out. Blank forms of application 
|and any desired information in regard to 
| the school, may be obtained by writing to 


Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


—_——— 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 
SEND 4 CENTS 
FOR CATALOG. 


Sto 
293 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


THE STERLING 


BICYCLES 


the Highest Grade Possibie. 


es Mfg. Co. 


ERS, 
: STANDS, WREN- 
i CHES, Ete., Ete. 


BRANCHES: 
DENVER 


AND 
MILWAUKEE 


